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Legislature of Maryland. 


Communication from the Executive Council of Mary- 
land to the General Assembly. . 
IN COUNCIL. 
Anwnapouis, NovemBer 4, 1811. 

Gentlemen.—It is to us a source of great pleasure, 
to be enabled to inform the general assembly, that 
the building erected for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the act concerning crimes and punishments, 
passed at November session, 1809, is now completed, 
and in all respects prepared for the reception o 
those criminals, who may be condemned to work 
and l:bor therein. This valuable institution, we 
confidently trust, will fully answer the wise, politic, 
and humane views of the legislature, and while it 
shall greatly promote the moral improvement of 
those unhappy persons, who may become victims 
to the lawless violence of their own uabridled pas- 
sions, will effectually enforce every necessary pur- 
pose of the criminal justice of our country. In 
cherishing this hope so consolatory to the philan- 
thropic feelings of the heart, we derive much en- 
couragement from the happy experience of our 
gistcr states, whose enlightened policy it has been 
to reduce to actual experiment what before was only 
«dmired in theory and speculation. Under the wise 
and superintending csre of the legislature, this 
usefi:l establishment cannot fail to prove an efficien: 
corrective of vice, and a powerful auxiliary to virtue. 

n conformity to the direction of the legislature, 
expressed at their last session, a copy ofthe resolu- 
tion relative to the divisional line between this state 
and the commonwealth of Virginia, has been trans- 
mitied to the governor of that commonwealth, to 
whom the wish of the general assembly, that a 
sunilar resolution might be passed by the legislature 
of that state wa8 also communicated. To this pro- 
position, no answer has yet been received; to what 
cause the omission is to be ascribed, has not yet} 
heen understood, and thereiure cannot be stated, ' 
or even conjectured. No commissioners have 
becn appointed on the part of this state, because as 
the concurrence of both parties interested was ¢s- 
sential to the accomplishment of the object of the 
vesolution, it was deeinied unnecessary to make an. 
appointment until it was ascertained that a similar: 
proceeding would be adopted by the legislature of 
Virginia 

_ fhe resolution empowering the executive to grant 
indulgence to certain debtors of the government, 
upon the terms and cenditions therein stated, has 
hot been acted upon, because no application has 
been made for the extension of payment thereby 
authorised. ; 

As directed by a resolution of the legislature, the 
ecutive have appointed a person to take care of 
and preserve the public arms deposited in the arsenai 
at eas ce oi governments the dutics of wiich| 





|trUst they believe to nave becn regularly and atten- 
tively executed, The executive havealso contracted 
for such repairs of the state house as they deemed 
necessary for its preservation, which have been in 
part executed. They think it at thesame tame pro- 
per to suggest that a further appropriation wili be 
indispensable to exccu'e the objeci of the general 
assembly, and repair the depreditions cominitted 
by time upon that valuabie und cosily butiding.— 
Upon this subject, however, it is supposed unnccesia 
sary further to enlarge, as the means ov informauon 
are equally aecessible to alL 

The resolution relative to an exchange of laws 
with our sister states, has been complied with. 
Contormably to a resolve of tie legislature passed at 
their last session, we have caused to be printed for 
the use of the state, one thousand copies of chan- 
cellor Kilty’s compilation of kaglish and Britisa 
statutes, upon such plan and arrangement, as to con- 
sult economy, aml muke tiem couventently assort 
with the revised code. 

They beg leave also to remark, that no time has 
been lost in adopting every practicable means to aave 
arsenals properly fitted up and prepared, at Fredé. 
ri. ktown and Easton, fur the reception and safe keep- 
ing of the public arms. 

Contormably to the provisions ofan act of the 
general assembly, passed at November session, 
eighteen hundred and eight, the executive have 
purchased twelve hundred stand of arms, two field 
pieces, fifty braces of norsemen’s pistols, and one 
hundred horsemen’s swords, all of which have been 
received, except tlie pistols, which it is expected 
will be sent on as soon as practicable; twelve bun. 
dred cartridge boxes have also been contracied for, 
one half of which have been received: tne rermuin- 
der are ready for delivery, aad ave daily expected, 

The governor and council herewith transiait to 
the general assembly, sundry comiuunications trons 
the executive departments of our sister states, upon 
the subject of ne proposed amendment of ine con- 
stitution of the United States, inuibiting any citi- 
zens thereof from: accepting, claiming or retain- 
ing any title of honor, or nobility, witout consent 
of congress, or accepthg or retains any present, 
pension, office, or emoiument, trom any foreign 
power. They also truns:nit sundrv communications 
which have. been reccived from our sister states, rc- 
lative to an exchange of laws. The general assem- 
bly will likewise reccive herewith a copy of an act 
passed by tne legislature ot the staie of New York, 
together with a communication from the commis- 
jioners the ‘eby appointed, the object of waich 
seems to be to solicit our aid and co-operation in an 
improvement of the internal navigation of thet 
tate, 


Congratulating vou, gentlemen, upon your safc’ 
urival at the’seat of government, and hoping, from 





tae united wisdom and excrtions of all, the happi. 
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ést results for the cofmmon good, in the management 


of our public concerns. ae 


We have the honor to be, 
With high consideration and respect, 
Your fellow citizen, 
EDWARD LLOYD. 


{Mr Lloyd’s constitutional period of service having 
expired, Robert Bowie, esq. was elected governor 
of the state of Maryland, as already noticed. The 
following is his reply to the joint letter written 
by the president of the senate and the speaker of 
the house of delegates, informing him of his ap- 
pointment.} . 

Notingham, November 13th, 1811. 

GENTLEMEN.~-Your joint letter of the 11th in- 
stant, announcing my appointment to the govern- 
men. of the state, was handed te me yesterday by 
express. Satisfied with the good opinion of my 
fellow citizens, hitherto expressed by the various 
situa‘ions to which, at different times, they have 
thought proper to summon me, and engaged in the 


a deic. niaation, correspondent with my wishes, né- 
ver again io reiurn into public life; but at the pre- 
seni inceresting crisis of our affairs, a call so im- 
pertant as that which is contained in your letter, has 
deteimines me, however reluctantly, to wave all 
privste, personal considerations, and to exchange my 
prescnt retirement for the more active performance 
of public duties. I accept the appointment—and 
permit me, through you, to express to the honora- 
tle bodies over which you respectively preside, 

sincere acknowledgments for the confidence 

‘enich they have thought proper to repese in me, 

at the same time, to inform them, that I shall at- 

tend at Annapolis on Friday next, to quality agreea- 
bly to the constitution and form of government of 
this state. 

Ihave the honor to be, gentlemen, with the high- 
ést consideration, your obedient servant, 

ROBT. BOWIE. — | 

To the honerable, the president of the senate 
and spanker of the house of delerates. 

The following resolutions were iniroduced into the se- 
nate, by Mr. Lisud, late covernor, on ihe 19thult. 
Whereas, it is highly important, at this eventful 

erisis in our foreign relations, that the opinions and 
teelings of every section cf the union, should be 
fairly and fully expressed: Therefore, we, the le 
gislature of Maryland, do resolve, that in the opini- 
on of this legislature, the measures of the adminis- 
tration, with respect to Great Britain, have been ho- 
norable, impartial and just; that, in their n-gocia- 
tions they have evinced every disposition to termi- 
nate our diflérences, on terms not incompatible with 
our national honor; and that they deserve the confi- 
dence and support of the nation. 

Resolved, that the measures of Great Britain have 
been, and still are destructive ot our best and dearest 
yights; and being inconsisient with jusiice, with rea- 
son, and with law, can be supported only by force: 
Theretore, if persisted in, by force should be re 
sisted. 

Resolved, that the measures of the admiaistration 
with respect to France, we highly approve. They 
have been fully atithorised by the law and by the fact. 

Resolved, that the acts of injustice and violence, 
committed on our neatralrights by France, have ex- 
cited all that indignation which a lawless exercise of 

wer could not fail to do; but having now ceased to 
violate our neutral rights, we trust that the period 


js not far distant, when by acts of ample justice, all 


———— 


Resolved, that the president's message, moderate, 
impartial and decisive, deserves all eur praise. . I 
points out the best course to an honorable indepen- 
dence. 

Resolved, that the independence established by 
the aid and valor of our fathers, will not tamély be 
yielded by-their sons. The same spirit which led 
the Maryland regulars to battle, still exists in the 
state and waits only for its country’s call, 





TREASURY REPORT. 
Fxtracts from the Treasurer’s Report, showing the 
Funds and Expenditures of the State of Maryland, ~ 
‘including the permanént expenses. 
THESTATE’SCAPITAL i «8 a 
Six per cent. stock of the United 
States, $344,632 34 
Ditto redeemed by 
the U. States, 187,123. 64 
Deferred 6 per cts. 672,205 95 
Redeemed 186,766 835 
Leaving with 3 per 
cts. $335,104 74° 
the sum of 979,052 55 or 367,144 14 00 


Loaned to Charlotte Hall school, 1,000 00 00 
Instalied bonds, valid, 8,795 17 1 
Giunstalfed, do. do. 3,344 17 4 
Due from clerks and sheriffs 6,985 00 914 
Stock in Potomac company 45,166 13 4 © 
in Bank of Baliimore 39,825 -00 00 
Union Bank of Ma- 
land 15,900 00 00 
Farmers’ Bank of 
Maryland 71,250 00 00 
Mechanics’ Bank of 
Baltimore 29,062 10 00 


Hagerstown Bank 

Baltimore and Fre- 
dericktown turn- 
pike 

Baltimore and York 
turnpike 

Union Manufactu- 
ring company of - 
Maryland, 


7,500 00 UV 


3,750 00 00 
1,875 00 00 


2,812 10 00 





604,412 2 614 
(About one million six hundred and eleven thou: 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars.) 
Balances due trom supervisors of roads, 11757 14 
4—and from the Poor House in Baltimore county 
124.00. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
From Nov. 1, 1810, till Noy. 1, 1811. 
Balance in Trea- 
sury Nov. 1, 
1810 143,718 9 
Receipts frem 
Nov. 1, 1810, 
until Nov. 1, 
1811 62,750, 16 4 


Bo L-& 


106,469 5 71-2 
Expenditures from November 
1, 1510, tiii Nov. 1, 1811; 
Deduct sundry appropriations 
due to the Jst Nov. 1811, 

and then remained unpaid 


45,672 2 23-4 


7,196 12 3 








53,600 11 

Iso, journal of accounts. of 
the present session estimated 
at $30,000 11,250 00 69 


—_ 
ad 








cause of complaint will be removed. 


42,350 11 13 
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ida to this the probable re- The chief judge ofthecourt of @yes 
ceipt for the ensuing } car 61,104 .6 1 and Terminer, and general goal 
delivery of Baltimore county, 525 00 
103,454 17 23-4|}Chancellor > 1975 OF 
Estimate of expense for 1812, 89,938 00 00 Treasurer of the Western Shore 750 0G 
Treasurer of the Eastern Shore 168 15 0 
Subject to future approprias Trustee . 7 00 
tions 63,516 17 23-4) Auditor 300 00 
— {Printer 450 00 
: r > Clerk to the council 300 00 
REVENUE OF MARYLAND, &c. 2 
Received from the 1st of November, 1810, to the cae het house of delegates a ¢ . 
1st of November, 1811, on the following, to wit: lectern tae suas ‘ 456 50 
Balance remaining in the L Ore poser i on the ona 156 a. 
treasury on the Ist of No- npr eres centr oman 30 
vesslion,. 1230 43.718 9 3 4-9|Atmourer, Western Shore 38 10 O 
; ’ Half pay list 4236 15 G 
For Escheats, caution and im- nage ae zat See 500 90 
provements on land 960 19 (814 rn ae enemies ane ail 
‘ eF ” A schools in the different counties 1575 00 
For confiscated property 507.13 83 di A: 133 15 G 
For taxes under the Act for es- Indian annuities 3 
tablishing and securing the Judge of the land office, Eastern . 
salary to the chancellor 872 10 5 Shore. f th 150 0 
For bonds taken for money lent 281 12 6 Register of the land office; Eastern, 10 0 
For bonds taken for vacant Shore fthe land of . 7 10 
land in Alleghany county 982 4101.2 Register of the land oifice Western “he 
For bonds taken for Indian Shore 
rates. 398 15 99 | Adjutant general $500 187 102 
‘For fines, forfeitures and amer- ge inspectors, 12, $60 each, 970 00 
ciaments 2,340.00 714] , 2720 | : joie sine 
For marriage licenses 14511910 } ‘cha “2 goes egiee ey 0 8 ees 5 0 
For ordinary, retailers, hawk- Cc ras ed for the state, 15000 5629 fo 
ers and pedlars’ licenses 5,574 13 21142 Penitentiary, fer the purchase of 
Kor militia fines 75 1 312 stock of raw materials, provi- 
From the treasurer of the East- oe working “oe Is, and inple- 
ex, Ghare | 3,191 5 5142 ments; physician’s account and 
From the president, direetors groan to the Keeper and as- 
and company of the Bank of sistant keeper of the penitentia- 
7 BE Si 3,186 00 00 ry house, $4000 1500 O¢G 
Do. Union bank of Maryland 1,113 00 00 Journal of accounts for thesession is 
Do. Farmers’ Bank of do. 5,343 15 00 of 1812, say $30,000 11250 0@ 
Do. Mechanics’ bank of Balt. 015: 12 6 Br poaeee 
Do. Hagerstown bank 729 00 00 : 139938. 909 
From the president, managers =e 
and company of the Balti- ° rear 
move er Yorktown Turn- Geography —Louisiana. 
pike road 56 300 | CORRECTED AND COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR. 
&rom Benjamin Barwood truse Manners and customs of the antient inhabitants—ro- 
tee for the dividends of in- vernment—hisiorical epocha—comparison betwee 
terest _ cp aaa of 6119 45 oka their situation under the former; and the present go- 
principal on stock ; -2| vernments. 
Krom Wm. Marbury for a be- There ‘is scarcely any thing more difficult, and 
lance due from him on the e consequently more rare, than correct delineation of 
__ auditor’s books ; 5,094 7 1Q  |character. This task is usually undertaken by friends 
¥rom the United States for di- or enemies, and the result is either panegyric or sa. 
vidend of interest and reim- tire. Evenamongst such as are unbiassed, how few 
bursement of principal on the happy copyists, who can paint nature with het 
stock transferred to the trea. own colors, so as to be recognized by every behold 
surer of the Western Shore, er, and from every point of view. 
on behalf of and for the use Conscious of this difficulty, [ entertain humble 
of the state of Maryland, 20,082 13 4 {hopes of success, or being able to satisfy the ex- 
pectations and enquiries of the intelligent reader. 
106,469 7 11-2)And this, more particularly, where there are noe 
nq striking and prominent features, but the traits of arm 
The probable annual demand on the treaswry, for] infant celony delicately marked. 
1812: A colony, will-not remain long separated frong 
. Zs. d.jthe parent stock, until it, exhibits a peculiar an€é 
The governor’s salary 1000 0 O;distinct character. Climate, situation and couniry, 
Five counsellors 1000 0 O}although not exclusively the agents in forming thiss 
Six chlet judges ¢character must, nevertheless, be admitted to have 
of the judicial ‘ great influence. Nor do the manners of the parent 
distr ACS, $15200 . country Continue invariable; other times, other 
haa pee 30000411230 00 cK: other circumstances, preduce the most sur. 
IU SCS, Ce. | 
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of their induence retains its pristine customs and 
manners. The Spaniards of Mexico, are said to 
hear a stronger fesemblance to their ancestors of 
the fifteenth ceniury, than to their present brethren 
of Okt Spain; the French inhabitants of the Mis- 
#issippi, have little resemblance to the gay, but dis- 
solute, and frivolous Frenchmen of Louis the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth, and still less, to those who 
have felt the racking storm of the revolution. 

‘Yo the country on both sides of the Mississippi, 
the general name Les Illinois, was given. It was 
inhabited by a powerful nation of that name, and at 


‘ present reduced to a handful of miserable creatures. 


- 


After the discovery of the Mississippi, by Mons. 
Joiliet, and the priest Marquette, from Canada, a 
number of Canadian traders, about the year 1686, 
setticd in Kaskaskia,* originally a large Indian 
town. By degrees a number of families were in- 


rapid decay; which was again accelerated by the 
conquest ot general Clark, for the United States in 
1779. The greater number of the wealthy and res. 
pectable, descended the Mississippi and settled in 
New Orleans, and the lewer country. Others cro :- 
ed the Mississippi, and established St. Louis and 
St. Genevieve. Scarcely any but natives of the 
country remained. The foreigners, chiefly return- 
ed to the countries, from whence they first emi- 
grated. 

Such is the origin of the greater. part of that class 
of the population of this territory, which I have de- 
signated by the name of the ancient inhabiiants— 
They are chiefly natives of the country; but few fa- 
milies are immediately trom France, or even from 
New Orleans or Canada. 

In the character of these people it must be remem- 
bered; they are essentially Frenchmen; but without 


duced to quit Canada, for a country represented as |that restlessness, impatience and fire, which distin- 


mucl) more desirable. A monastery of Jesuits was 
established here, which succeeded in converting a 
number of the Indians. to christianity. I am credi- 
bly informed, that they had at one time twenty-five 
hundred catechumens. In time, these people, as it 
bes ever been the case, were found to degenerate 
and diminish, from their intercourse with the whites: 
and the French were left the possessors and propri- 
etors of their village. : 

About the beginning of the last century, the ce- 
lebrated scheme of Law and company, was set on 
foot, and supported by the high reputation for wealth 
and fertility, which Louisiana had already acquir- 
ed. To further this delusion, it was represented in 
still more glowing colors, and it became the paradise 
of Frenchmen. The Illinois, were regarded as of 
immense importance; the attention of the nation was 
turncd towards them, and notwithstanding the fai- 
lure of Law’s project, this remote colony flourish- 
ed surprisingly. Besides Kaskaskia, which became 
a rich and considerable town, there were several 
targe villages, a lucrative fur trade was carried 
on, and an extensive agricgilture. These settle 
ments sent to New Orleans, in one year, (1746) 
eight hundred thousand weight of flour. But, at 
ihis time there was not one permanent ¢stablish- 
menton the west side of the Mississippi; although 
resorted to by traders, and the lead mines Known 
znd worked. Twenty-five or thirty years after the 
failure of Law’s scheme, when the French govern- 
ment, with something more substantial in view, had 
formed the plan of securing the immense and fer- 
tile valiey of the Mississippi, and of connecting it 
with Canada, immense sums of money were expend- 
ed. Fort Chartres, which is said to have cost the 
crown nine millions of livres, was buHt, and the 
viluze of Fort de Chartres rose by its side. But, 
sich alas! sre the reverses to which the affairs of 
men are subject, the village has disappeared for- 
ever, end thefort is buta nobleruin = ‘The posi was 
deemed sn important one, at which there wus sta- 
tioned an ofvecr of high rank with a suitable com- 
sand, 
Gofieers; was communicaced to the susceptible inha- 
bitants. 

The war between France and HBagland which 
broke out about the year 1754, deprived France 0! 
her possessions in this part of the world. In conse- 
quence of this, Lilinois, experienced a sudden and} 

*Perynps uie same with Quis-quisque, near which 
a party of the unioriumate expecition of Hernandes 
de Soto, were defeated and alimost destroyed, about 


qhe vear 1539. A tredition prevaiied umongst the 








Rackaskians, oftheir naviag destroyed the firs: white 
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guishes the Furopean. There is even in their de- 
portment something of the gravity of the Spaniard: 
yet, extremely fond of every kind of gaiety and 
amusement. From the gentle and easy life which 
they led their manners and even language, have be- 
come soft and mild—the word paisible, expresses 
this characteristic. In this remote country, there 
were few objects to urge to enterprize, and few oc- 
casions to call forth, and to exercise their energies. 
The necessaries of life were easily procured, and a 
beggar was never heard of amongst them. Ambi- 
tion soared far hence, for here there was no prey.— 
Hospitality was exercised, because no one thought 
of being otherwise; a tavern amongst them is but a 
late thing. Judges, codes of law, and prisons were 
of little use, where the utmost simplicity of man- 
ners prevailed, and every one knew how far to con- 
fide in his neighbor. In such a state of things, to 
what end are learning and science? The schools 
were few, they were merely ‘aught to read and write, 
and a little arithmetic. Thenumber of those who 
were lovers of knowledge, or had made any profici- 
ency was small. From the habits of these people, 
it would naturally be expecred, that they would have 
been little accustomed to reason on political subjects. 
These inhabitants, were as remarkable for their tame 
and peaceable disposition, as the natives of France 
are for the reverse. 

Amongst their viriucs, we may enumerate, hones- 
ty and punctuality in their dealings, hospitality te 
strangers, friendship and affection amongst relatives 
and neighbors. Instances of abandonment on the fe- 
male side, or of scduction are extremely rare. The 
women mike faithful and affectionate wives, but will 
not consent to be considered secondary personages 
in the matrimonial association. The advice of the 
wifc, is taken on all important as_ well as on less 
weighty concerns, and she generally decides. 

In opposition to these virtues it must be said, that 
they were devoid ot public spirit, of enterprize or 
ingenuity, and were indolent and uninformed. 

‘Tiey are catholics, but very far from being bigot- 


Muct. of ihe ecleranceand refinement of the ed or superstitious, as some travellers have said.— 


‘They have been more justly charged with a neglect 
of their priests. Tey were however strict observ- 
ers of the rules and discipline of their church, aad 
of all the different holy days in the calender. Their 
fetes were considered as the most interesting occa- 
sions; they doubtless contributed much to their so- 
cial happiness. Of late this attention to the cere- 
monies of their religion is much relaxed, since other 
objects of pursuit and interest have been opened to 
their view. The Catholic worship, is the only one 
yet known in the territory, excepting in private fa- 
nities, and ina few instances of itinerant preachers 
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Amongst the ancicnt inhabitants, there could 
not properly be said to have been more than two 
classes, the wealthy or intelligent, and those with- 
out education or property. But they all associated, 
dressed alike, and frequented the same ball1oom.-— 
They were in fact nearly all connected by the tres of 
affinity or consanguinity: for so extentive is this 
connection, that I have seen the carnaval, from the 
death of some common relation, pass by cheeriess, 
and unheeded. The number cf characters ex- 
cluded from society was exceedingly small. 
What an inducement to comfort ones self with cii- 
cumspection and propriety! the same interest at 
stake, the same sentiments, that in other countries 
influence the first classes of societv were here felt 
by all its members. Unhappily the struggiers in 
the cause of virtue are faint, when there is no pros- 

ect of a reward from our fellow men; and to vield 
is little dreaded when the loss is small, for we value 
ourselves according to the estimation of the world. 
How many from having been unjustly despised, have 
become truly despicable, and hew many from un- 
merited praise have been formed into the most valu- 
able characters! 

Their wealth, consisted, principally, in personal 
property; lands were of a secondary value excepi 
when improved. Slaves were regarded in the light 
of bien sonciere, or real property, and in fact, the 
highest species. Plate and money, the representa- 
tive of wealth, and generally considered a very good 
one, and merchandize occupied the next place.— 
Lead and peltry, were frequently used in the place 
of acirculaiing mediun. 

There was little variety in the employments of 
the inhabitants. The more enterprising and weal- 





thy, were the traders, with exciusive privilege of 


trading to a particular nation, or section of country, 
and at the same time kept a small stock of goods at 
their houses, for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants, but not in open shops or stores as in the U- 
niied States. There were no taylors or shoema- 
kers; such as pursuc these occupations, are Ameri- 
exns. The few mechanics, principally carpenters 
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possessed of numerous herds, the churn was not used} 


they made butter by beating the cream in a bow], of 
shaking it jna bottle. 

‘Tbeir amusements were cards, billiards, arf 
dances; this last of course the favorite. The dan- 
ces were cotillions, reels and sométimes the minuet. 
During the carnaval the balls follow ia rapid succe? 
sion. ‘they havea variety of pretty customs, com 
nected with their fivori‘e amusement. Childrén 
ulso, have their balls, and are taught from infancy a 
propriety and decorum of behavior highly pleasing. 
‘Vaey le.rn a certain ease and freedom of address, 
and are taught the secret of real politeness, se/f- 
denial; but which by the apes of French manners, is 
mistaken for an affected grimace of complaisant re~ 
gard, and a profusion of bows, scrapes and. profes- 
3100S, 

Tieir language, every thing considered, is much 
more pure than could be expected; their manner of 
lengthening the sound of words, although languid, 
and without the animation which the French usual- 
ty possess, is byno means disagreeable. It is more. 
sort than the European French, but is very differ- 
ent from the language of the Creoles of the islands. 
They have some provincialisms, and some words 
are in use, which in France have become obsolete, 
but in general, the French language is well spoken. 
The ancient inhabitants age far from being deficient 
understanding; their minds are quick and spright- 
y. 

In their persons, they are well formed, of an 
greeabic, pleasant, countenance; indicating cheer- 
fulness and serenity. Their dress was formerly 
extremely simple; the men wore a blanket coat, or 
of coarse cloth or coating, with a cap behind in 
place of the cape, which could be drawn over the 
head; from which circumstance it was called a 


capot; it was made something like a frock coat.—. 


They wore a bine handkerchief on their heads; no 
shoes, and seldom any stockings; moccasins were 
used by both sexes, and hats wererarely seen. The 
dress of the ladics was likewise simple, and the va- 
riations of fashion were few: they were however 


andsmiths, who exercised ticir trades, scarcely de-! dtessed in a much better taste than the other sex.— 


served the name. ' 
served, encawed a considcrable number. The go- 
sernment gave employment to verv few, excepting 
at St. Louis. By far the greater proportion Was en- 
giced in agvicalture: in fact it was the business of 
ali, sinee the is produce of the country was 
too inconsiderable to be depended upon. A num- 
ber of ihe young men embraced the employment of 
boaimen, Which was by no means disreputable— 
It was a desirable thing for ieliow to 
have it in his power to sav, that he had made a voy- 
agein thiscapacity, They toola pride in their oc- 
clipation, as field for generous 
ambition. They ceriainly possess gréat dexterity 
as oarsmei. 


Aidductis spumani fretaversa lacertis. Infin- 
dunt pariter sulcos; totamyue dehiseet convatsum Pe- 
is rosy isque tridentibus eqitor. 

Bui this occupation amongst many other changes 
has been reduced to the same footing as with the A- 
mericans. It is true the greater part of those who 
fullowed this employment, were little more respect- 
able than ihe same class in all countries; but the civ- 
cumstance of their being engaged in it was not suf- 
ficient to exclude them trom bails or respectable so- 
cieties, and on such occasions they conducted them- 
selves with the utmost propriety. 

There were no domestic manufactures. The spin- 
ning wheel and the loom were alike unknown. So 


dggcient were they im this reapect, that, although 
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Thelesd mines I have already ob-!| Yet, these manners will soon cease to exist but in 


remembrance and description: every thing has chan- 
ged. The American costume is generally intro- 
duced, among the more genteel. I never saw any 
where greater elegance of dress than I have ata ball 
in St. Louis. We still see a few of both sexes in 
their ancient habiliments; capots, moccasins, blue 
handkerchief’ on the head, a pipe in the mouth, and. 
a long queue behind. 

The condition of their slaves, when comparetl 
with most countries, where slavery is tolerated, is 
not hard or severe, Their labor is not great, or 


painful, they are allowed many privileges, and are 


well clothed and ‘ed. [Better information satisfies 
me that this encomium is unmerited.] 

The government of the province, though a mix. 
ture of the civil and military, was not complicated. 
Each distrist had its commandant, and the smaller 
villages or settlements their syndics. They wert 
the judges in civil matters under acertain amount, 
and the captains of the militia. These were aps 
pointed by the governor at New Orleans, to whom. 
there was an appeal from their decisions, and to 
whom were referred such matters as exceeded their 
jurisdiction. Arbitration, under the direction of 
the commandant, had in some degree the effect of 
obviating his want of authority. A party cour 


plaining obtained a notification from the command- 
ant to his adversary, of the complaint and ¢gom- 
mand to render him justice; if tiis hed net fhe 
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desired effect, he was notified to appear before the 


commandant at a cesiain day and answer the com:| 


Plaint; and if this was neglected, a serjeant was 
gent with a file of men to bring in the delinguent. 
Whe lieutenant governor, who resided at St. Lo-iis, 


vas the commander of the militia, and hada gene-| 


jal superintendance of the public works, and aifirs 
@fthe province, but I am not informed of the exact 
extentof his powers. The laws of Spain weve in 


fisvce here; but it does not appear that any others | 


ly ad taken effect, besides the laws respecting lands, 
and such as related to the muiicipal arvangemaits. 
¥.aws regulating social contracts are so iilimaiely 
i aterwoven with the manners of a people, that it is 
110 easy task to separace them; hence, Ja cowiwne 
ide Paris‘the common law of France, was the 
isvstem by which their contracts were governed — 
‘The judges, in adininistéring justice according to 
the American jurisprudence, are often perplexed, 
hoy the article of session, Which provides that res- 


inect should be paid to the usages and customs of 


ithe country. A few troops were kept up in each 
‘district, throughout the province, but too siconsi- 
derable to aflord much protection to the inhabitants. 
This country being so remote from the main posses- 


aa 


some of their more gentle and amiable customs — 
Upoa the whole, the American manners ant even 
language, bezin to predominate. ‘Tae youl. ne, 
have already been formed by our governm:nt, avt 
}those growing up will have known no otver. A 
singular change has taken place, which, one woul! 
think, ougat not to have been brought about, by a 
transition from a despotic government to republican. 
(ism; luxury has increased to a considerable d2zree 
the ditferent classes of society have become distinct.” 
‘iy marked. On the other hand, more paiis are 
) taken in ihe educstion of youth; some have scent 
‘ 





~ail 

/tacur sons to the seminaries of the United States 
land all seem anxiouys to attain this desirable enL-— 
Several of Uie younsy men have received commiisions 
in the army of tae United States. he yourg la- 
dies are instrucicd with more care, and the sound 
ot the piano, is heard within their walls for the fizst 
ume, 

_ Personal property, a few articles excepted, has 
fallen on an avcrae, two hundre:l per ceat. and red 
property has risen nearly five hindred. The cul- 
Uvators raised little produce, beyond what was ne- 
| cessary for their own subsistence, it was, there pre, 
ineld at what price they pleased;+ and in this th y 





> . > > *. spoT . with > yal a t4 my; { TR@Yre or awrhat 3 steha " ° a 
sions of Spain, it was not regarded with mach atten-| Were somewhat justificl by the high rates of me:- 


‘tion, when we consider its nataral mportance. The 
rod of govemiment wus so light us scarcely to be foci; 


the worst of the governors were content, with impo-)0n the failiwe of their crops, from the inundation of 


sing on their king, by exorbitant charges for use. 
less fortifications and public works, or for supptics 
never furnished. 
practised on strangers, but I have been inivrmed by 


anumber of Americans seitied here before tne’ 


change, that the Spanish government treated them 


with a particular attention and respect. I believe’ 


instances of individual oppressioii were few; I aitri- 


bute this, notso much to the nature of the govern-' 


ment, as to the state or society. 


The present government appears to be operating | 


i general change; its silent, but subtle spirit, is rei 
in every nerve, and vein, of the body politic. ‘The 
United States, acting upon broad principles, cannot 
be influenced, by those contemptible partialities, thai 
would cause distinctions between their adopied chil- 
dren, and their own sons. 
not want colonies—they will not hold otiers in the 


same state as that which they themselves 50 nobly} 


despised. They are, in fact, both natives of the 
same land, aad both can cluim freeduia us Uneir birth 
rigiit. 

It requires many hands to work the complicated 
machinery of our government; the oycct or which 
1s to enablé men, «as muci us possiluie, to govern 
themselyes. Each of the principal towns, has its 
officers, its legislatures, in which, the ancient inha- 
bitants have the principal voice. They have been 


placed on the bench, they are jurors und magis- | 


. 


trates; titles are distributed, which, althougi of 
little consequence in themseives, yet, sérve to make 
a man feel that he counts somethiag; for instance, 


the commissions of general, major, celonei, cap- 


tain, &c. Thus, one might suppose, that their 
imanners, and habits of thinking are ripening for the 
reception of a free government. The Americans* 
have communicated to them, their industry and 
spirit of entérprize, and they in turn, have given 





*This name has been given exclusively to the 
citizens of the United States, by foreign nations.— 
Perhaps, froin their having been tue first American 
colony that became ‘an indepandent nation. Bona- 


parte, I bone, has involuntarily given rise to seyeral 
More. 





I have heard of some oppressiois | 


re y ° * } ! 
The United States do 


chantize. ‘Tuer agricuiture was so limited, thut 
ith, eT a ry a lane: 317 ¢ "AC 4 ; i . i 
there nave been instances, of their being supplied, 


if > RG peepee einn: | Bs > Ee Ny: e 
j tne S21351SSIDD', Dy the Spanish ¢,@ ernment. he 


tow value of liigs Was owing to the vast quantities 
of it, which lay waste and unoccupied, in prop >r- 
)uvii Lo the extentofthe population, fd the con:e. 
quent ease with which it could be precured. - Reat 
Was Nardiv Known. 

[. inay be a ucstion whether the’ poorest clase 
juave been benchied by thechange. Fearless of ab- 
solute Want, chey always lived in a careless, thougat- 
jicss mands; at present the greater part of then 
vsiaIn a prccavicus subsistence. They generally 
“possess a Cart, a horse or two, a small stock of cat- 
itie, and cultivaic trifling garden spots. At St. Lou- 
jis, they have more employment than in the ether 

vilkages; they make hey in the prairie, haul wood 
ir 9a.€, and are employed in small jobs about town 
—some ure boatmen, and patroons, a kind of fresh 
Water Saidng masters. At St. Genevieve they pur- 
sue a hicue Move agviculture, having portions in the 
;great field, but this will inest probably be taken 
;fvom them, by the greater industry of the Ameri- 
{can cu.tivutors, who cun ailord to give double the 
sum forrent; their chief dependence is in the em 
)psoyment they have from the lead mines, and the 
| Aimerivain merchants. A number of late have re 
imoved to the country and are settled 6n public 
winds, where they cannot expect to‘remain loag.— 
| Those who live in the more remote villages, are less 
‘affected by the change, bet there is little prospect 





joi their being beiter situated. But few of them 
have obtainet riquettes or permissions from the com- 
mandants to settic on lands; in fact there was no safe- 
ty from the depredations of the Indians, in forming 
ésiablishments beyond the villages. Land was on- 
{fy vaiued for What it would produce, and any one 
coukl obt:ia as much ashe chose tocultivate. Tis 
uniniormed class, perhaps the most numerous; have 
been so littie accustomed to Look before them on po- 
iliical subjects, that they have scarcely begun to see 


— 





+But, ii is to be observed, that produce did not 
bear the same proportion to merchandize that it does 
now; for instance, from six to ten bushels of corn, 
were necessary for the purchase of a common hast 
‘kerchies, whieh now can be had for one. 
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‘jeir situation. But, I fear they will feel, there are 
hundreds that do not own a foot of land. Poverty 
is stealing upon them with a slow but sure step. [ft 
is only of late years that they have become sensible 
of the advantages of ownership inland. ‘The Ame- 
ricans will occupy the greater part of that which 
has been put in order for cultivation; and the ranges 
for cattle with the liberty of taking wood, in the 
neighborhood of most of the villages, is already 
abridged. Something ought to bedone for them by 
the government: it would be a weli placed genero- 
sity. I: would be doing nothing more than acting 
consistently with the principles upon which these 
people have been brought into “the hosom of the 
American family;” not to augment the number of 
subjects, and extend our territory, but to encrease 
the sum of human happiness. Could it ever have 
been supposed that the consequence of a change 
from the Spanish government te that of the United 
States would be destructive of their happiness and 
prosperity. 

Until possession of the country was_ taken by us, 
there was no safety from the robberies of the Osage 
Indians. That impolitic tenderness and lenity 
which the Spaniards, and even the French govern- 
ynent have manifested towards them, instead ofa 
firm, though just course, gave rise to the most inso- 
jent deportmenton their part. I have been inform- 
ed by the people of St. Genevieve, who suffered 
infinitely the most, that they were once left without 
a horse to turn a mill. The Osages were never 
followed to any great distance, or overtaken. This 
cowardly and despicable conduct only served to en- 
courage them. ‘They generally entered the neigh- 
borhood of the villages, divided into small par- 
ties, and in the night, stole in and carried away 
every thing that they could find, frequently break- 
ing open stables, and taking out the horses.—After 
uniting at some place of rendezvous they marched 
teisurely home, driving the stolen horses before 
them, awd without the least dread of being pursu- 
ed. They have not dared to act in this manner un- 
der the present government; there have been a few 
solitary instances of robberies by them, within these 
three or four years, but they are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the American character to know, 
that they will be instantly pursued and compelled 
to restore. The following well attested fact wall 
getve to shew theinsolence of the Osages under the 
former government. A young couple were on their 
way from Big River to St. Genevieve, with their 
company, tohave the matrimonial knot fixed by the 
priest; they were met by sixty of them, robbed oi 
their horses, and stripped entirely naked!—It must 
be said however, that they have been rarely known 
to take away the livesofsuch as may have chanced 
to full into their hands The insolence of the other 
nations, who come openly into villages, the Puiorias, 
Loups, Kickapoos, Chacktaws, Cherokees, &c. 1s 
inconceivable. 'They appeared to be the masters of 
the town, and excited general terror. The houses 
have on some occasions, been closed up, and the 
doors barred by the terrified inhabitants; they were 
not always safe eventhere. Itis strange how these 
people have disappeared within these few years: 
there are at present scarcely enough to supply the 
towns with game. 

The historical epocha of this termitory are few 
and simple. Shortly after the first formation of the 
settlement, by the treaty of ’63, it was ceded to 
Spain—the secret treaties between this power and 
France oi 1762 were not known, and perhaps never 
would have been if France had proved successful 


the treaty of Ildefonso, October 1800, this country 
was re-ceded by Spain to France; the situation of 
France at that period, not permitting her to take 
Possession, she ceded it to the United States. ‘The 
tears of its falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
the sum to be received for it, were also strong in- 
ducements, 


On the part of the United States, possession was 


major} Stoddard, who was the first civil comman- 
dant. According to the act of Congress which 
divided it from the district of Orleans, with the 
name of the district of Louisiana, it was placed, for 
the moment under the government of the territory 
of Indiana. Governor Harrison of that territory 
accordingly organized the government and put ‘it in 
motion. In 1805 it was erected into a territory 
by the name of the Territory of Lowsiana.——+¥or 
these things I must refer the reader to the di ffer- 
ent acts of Congress.——Two important ‘trea- 
ties were made with the Indians, one with the ‘Sacs 
and Foxes and the other with the great and little 
Osages. 

Ii lam asked whether the ancient inhabitants are 
more contented and happy under the new ord:2r of 
things, or have reason to be so? I should con:sider 
the question a difficult one, and answer it with he- 
silation. It is not easy to knew the secret senti- 
ments of men, and happiness is a relative term, It 
is true J have heard murmurrings against the pre- 
sent government, and sorrowing after that of {ipain 
—which I have attributed rather to the chagrin of 
the moment than to real and sincere sentiment.— 
But I have not scen any ofthose signs which une- 
quivocally mark a suffering and unhappy people— 
The principal source of uneasiness. arises frown the 
difficulties in settling the land titles between the 
United States and the ancient inhabitants. Nearly 
all the larger claims still remain unsettled, while 
the claimants still continue in a state of vexatious 
doubt and uncertainty, whether they are to be 
rich or restricted to circtimstances, perhaps, more 
moderate than under the Spanish government—for 
these persons have, in a great measure, lost their 
influence, and are superceded in trade and lucra- 
‘1ve occupations by strangers——their clainas are 
consequenily their chiefdependance. But this sub- 
ject embraces such a variety of considerations, that 
it 1s not possible to do justiee to it by afew remarks. 
[tis a subject upon which the claimants, are feel- 
ingly alive. There is do doubt but that the United 
States willdo them justice. This anxiety is a tacit 
compliment to our government, for under the 
former the lands would not have been worth it— 
Completed titles carry with them their own proof, 
and there is no doubt, but that the United States. 
will feel bound to perfect, an inchoate or in- 
complete title, which would, in all probability, have 
been perfected by Spain. I think further, that 
equitable circumstances should be considered, and 
rigid, or strict proof not required; and a title restine 
even upon slender grounds, with respect to Spain, 
and doubtful whether it would have been confirmed 
by her, should be taken into view where there is-no 
evidence of fraud. It would not be for the honor of 
the United States, that rigid and niggardiy justice 
should be done to a people who came into their 
power, without their own choice, and without be- 
ing consulted. It is difficult to comprehend how 
six years should have transpired, without an-apparent 








japproach to this final adjustment. It is not any 


a her contests with Britain. T'.> history of Loui- wonder there showd be heart-burpings and:discon- 
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siana, generally, until iteame into the hands of the « 
United States, is the history, of this territory. By 


taken of this territory in 1804, by captain [row 
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teat; that they should give vent to their impatience, 
and accuse thie United States of injustice. Wien 
I say this in favor of the inhabitants, [ am not so 
much influenced by wishes for their welfive, as anx 
ious for the character of my country. 

The poorer class reason but little; but it is in the 
power of the United States to prevent them from 
feeling. There isa middleclass whose possessions, 
or claims, were not extensive, but sure, and with 
the increased value of property, have obtained since 
the change of government, a handsome competence 
—These upon the whole are the most satisfied; I 
have heard many of them express*their appr: bation 
of the American government. They fecl 2nd speak 
with the freedom of men, and are noi slow in de- 
claring, that formerly the field of enterprize was oc- 
cupied by the monopoly of a few, it is now open to 
évety industrious citizen. There are some things 
ia the administration of justice, which they do not 
yet perfectly comprehend: the trial by jury, the 
delays, and multifarious forms, of owr jurispru- 
dence. They hal not been accustomed to distin- 
guish, between the slow, and cautious advances of 
even handed justice, and the quick despatch of arbi- 
trary will. In their simple state of society, the ad- 


cne nation to another; thev have become the broth*" 
ot the Americans, anxp tf THEY ARE BVEWS9LD AGAIN, 
LT WILL BE FOR BiWOD, 

I own allowances must be made for those parting 
pangs, which on this occasion would n tirally be 
felt. Like two streams, that come from climes, re- 
mote from each oidier, although flowing. im the same 
channel, they will not soon unite their contriputury 
waters, and mingle into one. 
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Philosophical Disquisitions. 
Noa. ff. 


Having explained the manner in which the planets 
and moons, were formed we are n:turally led to the 
consideration of minor changes produced in each 
individually. Whentie earth was first formed, it 
must have been primi ive matter without the least 
vestige of furniture; as a proof of this, read the 2d 
v.orthe Is. chapter of Genesis: “And the earth 
was Without jorm and void.” The first sensible 
change, thea, that was produced on the surface of 
this naked mass was probably brought about by the 
action of light irom the sua, disengaging latent heut, 
‘which volatilized its surfaee; as a proof of this 








ministration of justice was equilly simple; but they read the 3d v. of the Ist chapter of Genesis: “And 
are not aware, that when a society becomes exten-' God said, let there be light, an] there was ight.”— 
sive, and its occupations, relations, interests more Light, wether it is received trom ihe sun or fixed 
numerous, people less acquainted with each other,’ stars, or diffused throughout space, is hard to tell. 
the laws must bemorecomplex. Tie trial by jury,|It is the opinion of some puilosophers, that heat is 
is, however, foreign from the customs and man-| produced by the action of iight on matter, and that 
ners of their ancestors; it is therefore not to be ex-| without light there can be no heat, whether this is 
pected that they should at once comprehend its im-|the case or not, we will frst suppose heat acted up- 
portance and utility. lon the ear.h’s surface, dissolved it and gave rise te 

From the change of government, they derived an xtinosphere. 
security from the insults of the Indians; a more ex-; This atmosphere is composed of every possible 
tensive ficld, and a greater reward was offered to in-, modification of matter existing ina variety of forms, 
dustry and enterprize; money became more plenty, assuming a gascous state; this wriform gas acts 
and merchandize, comparatively cheaper. Landed} upon the surface from which it was raised, It now 
property has increased in value. In opposition to; becomesa secondary cause, produciag eifects, witich 
this, it may be said that formerly, they were more|;must necessarily grow out of these causes. Now 
contented, and had less anxiety; there was more) it seems evident, that a certain portion of hydrogen, 
cordiality and friendship, they constituted but one! which is a component partof the atmosphere, might 
family, without clashing interests, and living in the| unite to a certain portion of oxygen, which is tie 
utmost harmony with each other. The idea of be-| principal of combustion, and form water; which is 
coming extinct, by dissolving before a people of a/mentioned in the 2d and 6th vs. of the Ist chapter of 
different race, and of lusing their habits, manners,}Genesis. Another component part of matter culled 
sentiments, and language migiit excite unhappy|carbon, might unite with the uwo first mentioned, 
sensations. Already the princinal vitlages look iike!and form the first and most simpie germ of the ve- 
the towns of the Americans: are not the cherished) getabie kingdom, wiica is mentioned in Genesis 1st 
customs and manners of our fuliers and of cur ownjand 1th vs. This germ, in a short time, might 
youth dear tous all? Is it not better to see tiem va-| have been roused into aciion by the stimulating er 
nish as a dream? Sentiments like these must some-| fects ofan atmosphere. Tie cxciting cause conti: 
times steal into their breasts. ‘They awake, and) nues its action upon the germ, until it is evolved, 
their Home has disappeared. and its evolution depends entirely upon the manner 

But is it likely that this state of society could|i™ Which the caustacis. “Phe aifiiiies of the prt- 


have been of long continuance? That very policy of 
encouraging American emigrants, if continued, 
would by this time, have overwhelmed them bv a 
torrent of emigration: and it would have been the 


receptacle of the worthless part of the Ame: icans.—| 


micive principles, which first form a vegetable, be- 
comes greater by their frequent union with each 
other; and in proportion as tieir affinities 1crease, 
the more perfect becomes the vegetable. 
The vesctad:e kingdom, now continues improving 


They would not have been able, isolated as they | by the more periect union oi its parts, until a disune- 
were, to withstand the accumulating wave of Ame. +ion is made between the primitive vegetable, and 
vican population. Had they been transferred to| those of 4 more pertect order. It now possesses 
France, they might have been assailed by the hor- organization, which exhibits a phenomenon called 
vors of the conscription: had they continued at-|} lie. Vegetation now goes on by rapid strides af 
tached to Spain, what miseries might not have reach-| wards perfection, until we observe motion and a 
ed them from the convulsed state of the Spanish sation; here the vegetable kingdom ends, and the 
monarchy. And is it nothing, to exchange the animal begins. At first it would seein difficult to 
name of colonists. Creoles, for that of citizens of|draw a linebetween the vegetable and animal —. 
un independent nation, where they can aspire to the|doms; but I look forward to -a time, when ee 
inighest offices and honors. ‘There are some whol ists will arrive at such a state of perfection 1m ~ 
can feel what it is to be exalted to the dignity of{ works of nature, as not only to draw the exstt 
Apeqmen, ever wi they again be transferred from houndary betwecu vegetable and animal manner, PU- 
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a ilj prove, that there is one continue.l chain from the 
most. simple ferm of vegetable existence, to the 
highest order of animal organization. For ny part, 
{am perfectly satisfied upon this subject, no candid 
nhilosopher will doubt, but that the highest order of 
the veretable kingdom is but one degree below the 
lowest grade of animal existence. ‘This then being 
a fact, which I trust will not be doubted, may not 
tle most simple form of animals, derive their exist- 
erce from the higher class of vegetables, by their 
perfection, in structure and organization? I think it 
highly probable, and shall take it for granted that 
this is the case. é 

After an animal 3s formed from the more periect 
nrder of vegetation, it is dependent on it afterwards, 
fr subsistence, it looks up to it for-protection and a 
mean by which itis supported and nourished. As 
‘he animal goes on progressing in improvement, it 
becomes capable of continuing its species, without 
the assistance of the parent vegetable, mercly by tie 
action of one organized body wpon another. _ 

tow the male and female, of the most simple 
animals, first came in contact, seems hard to tell— 
but as Lhave entered the field of conjecture, I hope 
‘t will not be considered a piece of impudence or 
presumption, if T should continue the journey, It 
seems probable, that when the most simple animal 
organization was first formed and motioned, exciting 
matter continued its action upon it, and caused this 
oreanized body to give out principles, affinities, &c. 
which were, in every respect, similar to the original: 


these united and formed an organized body,| 


similar to the first. Now the similarity and affinity 
which exists in the one, must necessarily exist in the 
other, because the principles are the same, and the 
exciting matter, which acts upon the one, is equal 


power of feeling. A certain quantity of sensation 
produces desire or aversion, this is thought or per- 
ception, which takes place in that part of an animal 
which is the most exquisitely organized; this is the 
highest point of improvement, to which matier can 
be carried by complicated affinities: The brain. 
therefore, is matter in the highest possible state of 
perfection; at least, when we speak with reference 
to terrestrial affairs. 

The reader will ebserve, I have made no mention 
of the soul. Itis left to its proper guardians; what 
it is, or in what form it exists, is not for me to de- 
termine. I am, therefore, of opinion, that the 
mind exists independent of the soul, and that it is 
no ways connected with it, that it has no connec- 
tion with any thing, but matter on which it is coi- 
tinually acting. Mind, then, seems to be nothiny 
more than matter disengaged from the brain o? 
an animal, for purposes best known to God’ him- 
self. I infer, that it is matter, from this circum- 
stance, that when the exciting matter, which is ne- 
cessary for the support of life, is withdrawn, it ceases 
to exist, or exert any influence at all upon inani- 
mate matter. As an example, we will withhold the 
jordinary portion of food necessary to the healthy 
|state, in this case, the mind becomes enfeebled—. 
|continue this abstraction, and in a short time the 
mind is incapable of acting at all; it perishes with, 
the body; this is invariably the case with respect tu 


mind, when any stimuli are withheld, necessary to 


healthy motion. I beg pardon for this digression.— 
From what has been said, it is evident that there arc 
various stimuli, from a variety of causes, producin.: 
different effects. 7 

The stimulus of the atmosphere acts upon the 


ilungs, the vital part called oxygen is absorbed, fo: 








to the exciting matter which acts upon the other,! the purpose of keeping up a sufficient degree O° 


and of course, the motions produced in the one, 
correspond with the motions produced in the other. 
In consequence of these motions produced in each, 
by exciting matter, principles are evolved, which 
bv their union, would form an organized body, par- 
taking of the form, colour, &c. of the originals.— 
Agreeably to the laws of affinity, the two originals 
united, as soon as this union took place, the clisen- 
gaged principles from them, likewise united, and 
formed a tertium quid. The affinities of the two 
originals, now, are lessened in consequence of their 
mutual embraces, the first affinity acts with the 
createst force, the second with a less, and the third 
with astill less force, until there is an indifference 
onthe part of both. ‘Whe affinities which exist be- 
tween the organic germs, increase until they are 
evolved. The animal now borrows its support not 
only from its vegetable parent, but begins to com- 
mit outrages on its own species. Now the first 
spark of intellectual intelligence begins. A sponge, 
which by some naturalists, is supposed to be the first 
order of animals, have the power of dilating and 
contracting its cells, in such a mavner, as to take 
in food and drink, when it comes in contact with 
its mouth. Simple vegetation is pushed forward 
by stimulants; but by intellectual intelligence, I 
mean a power of acting, choosing, and designing in 


heat to preserve the animal in a healthy state; the 
stimulus of food acts upon the stomach, it is neces- 
sary to the growthof all animals, as wellas plants: 
these and a thousand other stimuli are continually 
acting upon all animals from the first commencement 
of their embryo state, down to the closing scene of 
life. All the variety of stimuli act upon the organ, 
for which they were intended by the author of ou: 
existence. 

Animals, as well as vegetables, are compelled to 
exist; they are forced into existence, by exciting 
matter acting upon other matter prepared toreceive 
it. Existence, or life, then, is nothing more than 
an effect produced by a great variety of exciting 
matter. It has always been called exciting causes, 
but as I suppose all causes, which act upon an ani- 
mal, to be nothing more than matter ina peculiar 
form, I use the term exciting matter. 

The learned Dr. Rush defineg life to be “the ef- 
fect of stimuli acting upon the organs of sense and 
motion.” I define it to be exciting matter acting 
upon organized animal matter, producing motion 
in the animal upon which it acts. There is no dif- 


- 


ference between the doctor’s definition and mine— 








sense and motion. Dr. Brown, supposes life to be 
“exciting Causes acting upon excitability, produ- 


abody, properly organized, the different organs of} cing excitement.” His exciting causes must bemat- 


which are capable of a variety of motions, superior 
to simple vegetation, or the first degree of animation. 
Animal matter has now become so much changed and 
modified, that a variety of causes and effects are pro- 
diced. It not only possesses motion and sensation in 
ahigh degree, but it is endowed with thought; mo- 
tion produces organization, the great variety of 
exciting mattcr, which is the effect of motion, acts 
“pon organization, producing sensation, er the 
' Vou. I. exp cz S. 


ter, as well as his excitability and excitement. We 
only differ about words. ‘The fact is, we are unac- 
quainted with animal and vegetable life: we know it 
to be effects, produced from causes, and that is enougts 
for our purpose. We observe a great variety ot 
phenomena, it is true; our senses convince us of fi- 
gure, color, sensation, thought, &c. and it is en- 
tirely unnecessary, that we should know the variets 
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his stimuli must be matter, as well as his-organs of 
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causes and effects, in matter. We-know all mat- 
ter possesses motion:——-motion is nothing but a 
chauge offigure, this change of figure is continually 
iakine plece all over the universe, which universe 
is entirely kept up and supported by it, One set of. 
vecetable and animal productions spring up, rus 


Foveign relations. 


The committee of foreign relations have made a 
very important and interesting report (see con- 
gressional proceedings, page 252.) The resolutions 
attached. to this report—aye, and others of a 








eet EC 





their course and rot; a new set follow the old andj}much stronger and more pointed nature; have long 
run a-similar course, so that all matter 1s spay since been “carried” by the nation, by “ayes an 


more than composition and decomposition of a fev 


noes,” 


primitive principles, and the great variety of changes} people was never more clearly expressed, on any 
whieh are continually taking, place is brought about] Subject, than it has been in America on the matters 
by complicated affinities, which willnever be proper-| treated of by this committee—they are ripe for any 


iy understood, 


ys al 
The reader will, perhaps, reproach me for having 


started out with two first principles, and increased 
the number to several millions; but is this more 

. 1 . . . te 
strange, than that myriads of beings should origi- 
nate froma singlestock? Adam and Eve were first 
formed and from them have descended the whole 
human rece; this is, likewise, the case, with re- 
gard to every other class of animals. 


It may, likewise, be objected to my theory, that 


_* 


thing but submission: and should this report be 
adopted, and immediately receive effect, congress 
will do nothing more than ratify the deliberate 
| Judgment and cool determination of their constitu: 
ents, who “have counted the costs of the contest, 


\ und found nothing so dreadful as voluntary” de- 


basement, 


For the henor of our country, however, we 
hope, before these resolutions shall assume the 
forms of law, that the representatives of the people 
will search their own héarts, and ascer‘ain, if it be 


: 


xciting matter cannot, act upon animal matter. to] possible, whether they have fortitude to give energy 


produce sensation and thought. Is it not as reasona- 
ble to suppose, that sensation and thought are pro- 
duced by exciting. matter on animal matter, as to 
stppose motion is preduced by it? Where is the 
ditterence? If you are at a.loss to account for sen- 
sation and thought, you must, likewise, be at a Joss 
to account for motien; you, therefore, dare not deny 
sensation and thought from exciting matter, as you 
cannot account for motion from its application. 
CEBES. 





ay 





Swiss Decree. 


Soxeune, Sept. 20. 


Thesubsequent particulars arethe substance of # 
decree of the diet of the confederation relative to 
the Swiss soldiers in the serviceof England. 

rhe diet of the confederation having considered, 
that notwithstanding the decree issued under its 
authority in compliance with the wishes of the 
French emperor prohibiting all recruiting and en- 
rolment for the military service of those powers 
with which Switzerland 1s not inalliance, it 1s dis- 
covered that there are in the English service certain 
individuals of whom his imperial majesty requires 
of the Swiss government the immecliate recall; the 
suid dict convinced that the near relauions between 
France and the confederation with respect to com- 
ireree, make it oblieatory upon the latter to. accom- 
modute itself to the wishes cfhis impcrial maiesty, 
znd to remove every obstacle which may impede 
the recruiting of the Swiss resumen already engag- 
cd in the service ef Franceand decrees as follows: 

ART. LE. Tl 
recalled, and to the end of the present year is allow- 
ed for their return; and those, who, after that term 
shall be found disobedient io tis order, shall foricit 
{heir vicut of cilizensiip and their property. 


.€ Swiss now in the British service are 
) 


ART. VW. Every Swiss. who after the publication 
of this decree, shall enter into the military service 
of Eneland, shall suffer the same penalties. 

AQT. Lf. The landamman will submit the present 
decree to the centens for their ratification, without 
delow, and the government will provide that all pos- 
sisie mesns ef publicity be given to it, that none 


to them and persevere in them—whether they can 
bear the brunt and bustle of the new order of thing's 
that may ensue—whether they can be apalled by 
clamor, or wilb suffer their plans to be unhinged 
by the threats and menaces of a discontented minor- 
ity. This preliminary is indispensably necessary; 
{such another. retrogade movemené as the tenth con- 
gress made, would, we fear, undermine the repub. 
lican institutions of our country, by inducing the 
people to apprehend that government, so constitut- 
ed, cannot have energy enough to preserve its own 
dignity. 

The American nation was delighted with the fa- 
mous report of the committee of foreign relations, 
some years ago, when Mr. G. W. Campbell was its 
chairman—they have frequentiy been gratified with 
the striking ascendancy of their statesmen in the 
fieid of argument—they have admired .Madison’s 
correspondence with Rose, Armatrong’s with Cham- 
pagny, and found many excellent things in the 
letters of Mr. Piakney to the marquis Wellesley.— 
But what of all these? Have they, or either of 
them, removed one cause of complaint? The noble 
stand taken in “Campbell’s report” was timorous- 
ly (I had nearly said traitorously) abandoned—the 
cloguent truths of Madison redressed no wrong, 
thougi they confused his adversary and the 
hones< bluntness of Armstrong, with the polished 
indignation of Pinkney, have done as little for us— 
the people are wearied of words; and toa many 
have bezan to look upon the state papers of their 
country (which gught to be most interesting to 
thein) as clueHy calculated to fill up the cohumns of 
out newspapers in a dearth o) foreign matter, tath- 
er mere gracciully than old advertisements, setting 
forth the virtues of Blackhead’s essence of pitchforks, 
and the like. 





The doleful story told by the committee is truly 
humiliating—it would hardly be believed in future 
ares that America had submitted to such indigni- 
t:es, were not the facts substantiated jn the archives 
of her government: but so it is; we have given line 
upon line, and remonstrance upon remonstrance— 


jsent message after message, with despatch upoa 


despatch, bandics of papers, mountain high, like 
Pelion upon Ossa.. From England we have not 
gained 2 single point—the whole chain of injury 
remains unbroken—nay, it would appear, that 4 





ed ats > “1° sue a 44] . “4 
my plead ignecrance ofthe same. 


bloody link of it had been extended even to the 


at the places of voting. The sentiment ofa _ 
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shores of the Pabash. Inthe language of the report | have cherished and supported « hostile disposition in 
“Forbearance has indeed ceased to be a virtue.” the Indians’ towards us; though, under every ad- 
If congress shall adopt these resolutions, and | ministration, the deluded aborigines have been treai+ 
manfully give them that energy and spirit the pos-| ed with mildness and ‘fatherly care. The speech of 
ture of affairs demand, they may certainly calculate | lord Vorcvhestert cannot be forgotten—pariicularly 
upon the zealous support of their fellow-citizens.— | as it has been succeeded by an uninterrupted chain 
In foreign countries, and in England particularly, | of circumstances calculated to keep its infernal prin- 
muchstress has been laid upon the politieal divisions |'ciples alive. The tomzhawk of the savage was: up, 
prevalent amongst us--bui it is a fact, that the whole | waiting for the signal; the signal has been given; 
number of the opponents of the present adminis-| the murdered innocents at #/ goming bleed’ airesh, 
tration is far short of the number of the tories and| and the perfidious race, with their more wicked 
disaffected we had in the revolutionary war—and | allies, must feel the force of a just resentment, to ; 
that, of those opponents, when the question shall| prevent a repetition of’ slaughter and death. H.N. 
be put, “For America or England?” a very small| : 
and contemptible portion, indeed, will fail to rally o 
round the standard of government. If any there On the same. 
are who shall refuse it, a war will not be without its snow Sus Peeehit wind ehteaw 
blessings—for it will weed our country of traitors—I} wre do not object to any article of the war-like 
never have held that miserable opinion of the peo-} prenarati yiele wihkelk 4 it: Gi eid 34 
ple of the United States that some men have profess- de, ep nae ed ahr encanta Mes ag kta aor: 9. 
sd ie dike’ Pp : . °°" | tee of foreign relations concludes, as far as they go. 
’ ster views; and the time may shortly ar- ré look Se tin Pe ey SE 
rive when the-teuth will « h | But we look upon them to be materi:lly inadequate, 
byt ppear, that, though, with | tr it is meant to take Canada, the addition to the 
the spirit of freemen, we may dispute among our- army is vastly inferior to wh: titought to be. Mili 
selves, aforeign power, touching a part, will make| = y is vastly inferior to what it ought to be. Mih- 
an enemy of the whole. tiaccannot be relied upon for operations of any 
Many are disposed to think the report ofthe com-| Wsamicee auch os cas vs hnorsy isaac 
mittee is not sufficiently strong—we believe, if carri-| 4, TF be rai e Reuk lefi 
ed into effect, it will speedily bring all questions in ray shat Sg Alea bene Poor tak 8 
* ey yi suons 1M) ciency respects the navy, Waich ought to be imme- 
dispute to issue, A permission to arm hecessari- | diately enlarged, or laid by as totally useless. 
iy ma “f strap erga be support an exercise | Pher¢ is mo medium. I: is too small as wn inswument 
pate int eather fed sar ve oe alk: ies €jto chastise England, or to afford our coast and 
lutions are evidently bottomed on this anticipation emigre. 4 fi gestet Dc pale eae 
: fe hice Geek OP ak i pation.) ‘The arming of merchantinen meets our peculiar 
pede Aste own that if an impressed American | approbation; and we should extremely regvet to see 
citizen runs away from a British vessel of war, | the intrigues of Bonaparte’s adhérents prevail in 
that he would be treated as a deserter if retaken| frustrating the salutary measure. If armed mer- 
—if he refuses to obey the imperious man-steal-| chantmen cannot cope with British men of war, 
er who dragged him from his home, his coun-' the trade ought to be protected by poweriul escoris 
try and his friends, he 1s punished for mutiny—and, lof the public navy, against the exercise of any act 
if more then all, he “he seeks his long lost liberty | o¢ force or indignity not warranted by the law of 
through blood and slaughter,” and indignantly bursts | nations. But the utility and the expediency of arming 
the bonds that held him, he is esteemed guilty of/the merchantmen would be peculiarly evinced in 
piracy. The constant usage of England will surely | tye repression of French and Danish piracy. The 
interpret any resistance on the part of an Ameri-|ppurauders, which line our coast and infest our 
can vessel as an act of hostility; and the conse-'! cities, would be so cramped and harrassed as to spoil 
quence will be, open Hones war, or an abandon-) their projects, and render buccaneering a trade not 
ment of her cruel, unjust and unreasonable preten-}| ;auch worth. We should then hear of comparative- 
sions. We shall soon ascertain whether the prince} ly very few burnings of our vessels and robberies of 
regent and his ministers are actually as mad as the | our citizens. The vessels, whici might have oc- 
king himself—as ready to dash out their {politicaily]| casion to visit the Baltic, would be easily placed 
brains against every necessary resisting obstacle, | out of danger from the combined robberies of the 
as he, poor simple creature, is to break his scull| panes and Freach. For most of the piracies have 




















contams.* If so they are, why let it come. The 
peopte of the Unrted Staiecs donot wish the down-| 
fall of England; they would much rather she might 
preserve her present high stanting in the world, 
provided her government would learn moderation, 
and practise justice; and, believing that a war with 
US more than any thing else, would lead thereto, 
seeing that we alone possess ability to attack her in 
the tenderest pomis {her commerce andmanufactures] 
have on that very account deprecated the long ap- 


perent necessity for taking such an attitude as might! 


tend 'to it. 
But the cup of humiliation has been drained of 





its very dregs—forbearance has become acrime, and 
patience ceased to be a virtue. Added to the lon 
list ef causes for complaint against England, the 
late affair on the Wubash is not the least calculated 
to excite our sensibility. It is notorious, that ever 
since the peace of 1783, the British agents in Canada 


| fest only an unarmed trade. Butit may be object- 


ed, that the armed merchantimen will be restramecd 
by instructions accompanicd with the demand of 
security, from exercising their power against any 
vessels but those of Great Britam. Couid such « 
restriction be enforced, we grant that nobody would 
go to the expense of arming—for scarcely a Bri- 
tish cruizer is to be met against which a merchant- 
man could effectually detend herseit——there bemy 
no British privateers. Should Congress act so un- 
wisely as to limit defence to one power enly, it 
would be war, but not war begun in that dectared. 
and magnanimous form, whicia the spirit of ow 
democratic preservers promises. Stall it is not to 





§ | be expected, that an American having provided hin- 


self with the means of defence would tamely: re- 
ceive insult or injury from equal or. inferior force, 
merely because the aggressor was a Frencu free- 
booter or a piratical Dane. - 
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As to the money necessary to accomplish every 
public purpose, to signalize our revenge, enstre jus- 
tice, and render the glory of democracy triumphant- 
ly resplendent, that is the smallest consideration of’ 
any. Since the Smith’s have sirayed from grace, 
Mr. Gallatin’s eyes have been opened. He has dis- 
covered, that 40,000,000 of dollars inay be borrowed 
at shaving interest, and in case that fails, larger du- 
ties may be laid upon the dead carcase of commerce, 
and we may receive another fillip from internal tax- 
es. When we laugh at his ways and means, and 

heir annual inconsistency as he happens to be in 
good or ill humour with his patron, we by no means 
wish to be understood that the resources of the na- 
tion are insufficient to maintain its honor and avenge 
its wrongs. Those resources are double at least 
what they were when we drew the sword and threw 
the scexbbard away in the war of the revolution.— 
Wise and patriotic statesmen would draw them 
forth and render them efficient for every purpose for 
which they might now be required. But whether 
they can be beneficially Ww ielded by the men in pow- 
er is another ques:ion, which would be solved soon 
afier the war pica when, if they proved in- 
competent, ifthey did not manifest humiliation by 
retiring, the sublimed spirit of the people woul d 
correct their errors and remedy their folly. War is 
in some respects a distressful season, but it is the 
parent of noble feelings and the tonenst one, in re- 
publies, of real talents and worth. State juggling 
becomes high treason; and want of capacity, a cer- 
tain passport to contempt and oblivion. 

It isnow nearly thirty vears since the general 
jreace closed the scene of American glory in arms.— 
A recurrence io that period ry eshens indeed the me- 
inory of much eviland suifering, but it imspires the 


heave with hope and confidence in any strugele| 
which is necessary to. be repeated for objects the 
Y ( precious to patri ote Dr ide, scot es swelled the 

bas ms of the herocs of that d: av. Lut it must never! 
be icrgotien that thev were too stern stuff to be. 


te ES into the tools of personal an ybition or of! 
ndividtial passion. 


under her banners, but disdained to be seen near| 


he dirty streams of faction. So it will be again— 
A war w il purify ihe political atmosphere, and break 
down the entrenchments by which chicanery forti- 
hes itselfin undue preregatives. Idio‘s who bellow 
in public bodies w iil be sent to Bediam, and im 
postors to the stocks. All the public virtues wiil be 
refined and hallowed; and we shall again behold at 
the head of affairs citizens who may rival the im- 
snortal men of 1776, when the dienity, firmness and 
wisdom of congress caused it to be c mpared toa 
Roman senate. How different from that of our own 


days. 


ae srarttct. fY Ancora m2 
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IN SENATE. 
Aondau, Detc mber sation, nw abl Vv to ¢ thy e order of} 


the dav, the senate resumed the consideration o! 
the bill for the apportionment of representatives 
among the sev eval siate 8, according to tiie. third | 

enumeration. 

On motion by 3fr. Bayard, to strike out the word 
“thirty-seven,” being the ratio fixed by the house 
of representatives as necessary to eniiile to a repre- 
sentative;.it was determined im the effirmative as 
follows: 

for striking out—Messvs. Bayard, Bradley, Craw- 
ford, Cutts, Dana, German, Giiman, Goodrich, 
Gregg, Horsev, Howell, hiunter, Leib, Lloyd, 
Robingon, Sunitn, o: N.Y. Lait, Yarnum.—138. - 


They fought for their country | 


Avainst striking out.—Messrs. Bibb, Brent, Camp. 
bell of Ohio, Campbell of Ten. Condit, Franktin, 
Gaillard, Lamber t, Pope, Reed, Sinith of Md, 

laylor, ‘Turner, Worthington.—! 6. 

A motion was made by Mx. Taylor to fill up the 
blank with the word “forty,” and determined in the 
negative—13 to 21. 

On motion by Mr. Bavard to insert the words 
“thirty-five? in lieu of the words stricken out, it 
was determined in the affirmative, as follows: 

For the motion—Messrs. Bayard, Bradle ey, Brent, 
Crawtord, Cutts, Dana, German, Giles, Gilman, 
Goodrich, Gregg, Horsey, Howell, Hunter, Lei), 
Lloyd, Reed, Robinson, Smith of Md. Smith of N. 
Y. Tait, Varnum—22. 

Against the motion—Messrs. Anderson, Bibb, 
Campbeil of Ohio, Campbell of Ten. Condit, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Lambert, Pope, Taylor, Turner, Worth. 
Lip ton—L2., 

Tne bill being amended on the foregoing princi. 
ples, was ordered to be read a third time as ainended. 

‘L'uesday, December 3.—Tiie bill jor the apportion. 
ment of iepresentatives among the several states 
according to tne third census, was read a third time 
and passed. 

‘Tue senate took up for consideration the bill ma. 
king further provision for the corps of engineers. 

And turther amendments having been agreed to, 
the bill was ordered to be eagrossed fora tnird 
reading (leaving the academy stiilat West Point.) 

December 4.—Vie bil making further provision 
for the corps of engineers, Was read the third time 
and passed. 








| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

| Pridau, November 29.—The ‘h ose Were engaged 

junta a late hou: on this day, in the discussion and 
lecision on tie contesied erection of general Hua- 

erford, of Virgtiia. 

The renort of tae committee of elections in this 
case, states, that rurtiver time should beallowed to 
he sitting member to procure testimony, &e. 
| VYhe repo:t «ss overruied by tne house; the sit- 
ting member was declared net to be entitled to his 
fseat, and Joun Tauurarernro, esy. declared to have 
been duly elected. 

Mr. Porter trom the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, made the foliowing repert, Whici was re- 
‘erred to a committee of the whole: 

Phe committee to wham wus referred that part of the 
a ’'s message, which relates to our foreign 
a ffai) By beg leave to-—REPORT IN PART, 

That t hey “hh ive endeavo. ed to give to the subject 
submitted to them, tit full and dispassionate con- 
ideration Whicivis cue “ obe so lntimately connect- 
ed with the interest, the peace, tne aes and honor 

of their coun’ry. 

Your committee will not encumber your journals 
‘and waste your patience with a detaiied history of 
pall the various matters growimg out of our for eigl! 
{relatious. The cold recital of wrongs, of injuries 
land aggressions known and telt by every member 
lof this Union, could have no oiher effect than to 

deaden the national sensibility and render the public 
nind callous to injuries with ‘which it is already too 
if umiltar. 

| Without recurring then to the multiplied wrongs 

\of partial or temporary operation, of which we 

\" lave so jst cause of complaint against the two: 

great belligerents, your commitiee will only call 

\; your attention, at this me, to the systematic ape 

gression of those power authorised by their edicts 
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praetical extinction of the French decrees; and 
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rarded its principles, was founded on pretentions 
ii at wentto the subversionof our national indepen- 
dence: and which, although now abandoned by one 
power, is, In its broad and destructive operation as 
+1ill enforced by the other, sapping: the foundation 
«four prosperity. : 

It is more than five year's since Tagiland and 
France, in violation of those principles of justice 


“and public law, held sacred by all civilized nations, 


commenced this unprecedented system, by scizing 
the property of the citizens of the United States, 
peaceably pursuing their lawful commerce on the 
high seas. ‘Yo shield themselves from the odium 
which such outrages must incur, exch of the belli- 
gerents sought 2 pretext in the conduct of the 
other—each attempting to justify his sistem of ra- 
pine as a retaliation for similar acts on the part of 
nis enemy. As ifthe law of nations, founded on 
tre eternal rules of justice, could sanction a princi- 
ple, which if engrafted into our municipal code 
would excuse the crime of one robber, upon tie sole 
plea that the unfortunate object of his rapidity, was 
itso a victim tothe injustice of another. The fact 
of priority could be true as to one only of the par- 
ties; and whether true or false, could furnish no 
ground of justification. 

The Umted States thus unexpectedly and violent- 
lv assauled by the two greatest powers in Furope, 
vithdrew their citizens and property from the 
‘cean: and cherished the blessing of peace, al- 
though the occasion would have fully justified war, 
sought redress in an appeal to the justice and mag- 
yanimity of the belligerents. When this appeal 
jad failed of the success which was due to its mo- 
eration, other measures, founded on: the same pa- 
cific policy, but applying to the interests, instead of 
the justice of the belligerents, were resorted to. 
Such was the character of the non-intercourse and 
non-importauon laws, which invited the return of 
both powers to their former state of amicable rela- 
tion, by offering commercial advantages to the one 
who should first revoke his hostile edicts, and in- 
posing restrictions on the other. 

France, at length, availing herself of the proffers 
made egually to herand her enemy, by the non-im- 
portation law of May, 1810, announced the repeal 
oa the first of the following November, of the de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan. And it affords a sub- 
ject of sincere congratulation to be informed, 
through the official organs of the government, that 
those decrees are, so far at least, as our rights are 
concerned, really and practically at an end. 

It was confidently expected that this act on the 
part of France, would have been immediately fol- 
lowed by a revocation on the part of Great Britain of 
her orders incouncil. Ifour reliance on-her jus- 
tice had been impaired by the wrongs she had in- 
fiicted; yet when she had plighted her faith to the 
world that the sole motive of her aggression on 
neutral commerce was to be found in the Berlin 
ond Mitan decrees, we looked forward to the ex- 
tinction of those decrees, as the period when the 
freedom of the seas would be agaiu restored. 

In this reasonable expectation we have, however, 
! een disappointed. A year has elapsed since the 
French decrees were rescinded and yet Great Bri- 
iain, instead of retracting pari passu that course 
of unjustifiable attack on neutral rights in which 
‘he professed to be only the reluctant follower of 
France, has advanced with bolder and .continually 
nereasing strides. To the categorical demands 
lately made by our government for the repeal of 
herorders in council,.she has affected to deny the 


she 


eel 7 





has, moreover, advanced a new and unexpected de” 
mand, increasing in hostility the orders themsclyes" 
She has insisted, through her accredited minister at 
this place, that the repeal of the erders in council 
must be preceded, not only by the practical aban- 
donment of the decrees of Berlin and Milan, so far 


States; but by the renunciation on the part of 
France, of the whole of her system of commerciah 
warfare azainst Great Britain, of which those de- 
crees originally formed a part. “> : 

This system is understood’ to consist in a course 
of measures adupted by France and the other pow- 
ers onthe continent subtect to, or in allience with 
her, calculated to prevent the introduction into their 
territories of the products and manufactures of 
Great Britain and her colonies; and to annihilate 
hevtrade with them. However hostile these regu- 
lations may be, on the part of France towards 


feel their effects, they are, nevertheless to be re- 
garded only as the expedients of one enemy against 
another, for which the United States, as a neutral 
power, can, in no respect, be responsible: they 
are, too, in exact conformity with those which 
Great Britain has herself alopted and acted upon 
in time of peace as well as war. Andit is not to-be 
presumed that France: would yield to the unautho- 
rised demand of America what she seems to have 
considered as one of the most powerful engines of 
the present war. 

Such are the pretentions upon which Great Bri- 
tain founds the violation of the maritime rights of 
the United States—pretentions not theoritical mere~ 
iy, but followed up by a desolating war upon our 
unprotected commerce. The ships of the United 
States, laden with the products ef ourown soil and 
labor, navigated by our own citizens and peaceably 
pursuing 2 lawful trade, are seized on our own 
coasts, and at the very mouths of our harbors, con- 
demned and confiscated. 


Your commiitee, are not, however, of that sec! 
whose worship is at the shriire of a calctilating ava- 
rice. And while we are Jaying before you the just 
complaints of our merchants against the plunder of 
their ships and cargoes, we cannot refrain from pre- 
senting to the justice and humanity of our.country 
the unhaypy case of our impressed seamen.—Al- 
though the groans of these victims of barbaritv fr 
the loss of (what should be dearer to Americans 
than life) their liberty—although the cries of their 
wives and children in the privation of protectors 
and parents, have, of late, been drowned in the 
iouder clamors at the loss of property; yet is the 
practice of forcing our mariners into the British 
navy, in violation of the rights of our flar, carried 
on with unabated rigor and severity. Ifit be our 
duty to encourage the fair and levitimate commerce 
of this country by protecting the property of the 
merchant, then indeed, by as much as life and liber- 
ty are more estimable than shins and goods, so 
much more impressive is the duty to shield the 
persons of our seamen, whose hard and honest-ser- 
vices are employed, equally with those of the mer- 
chants in advancing, under the mantle ofits laws, 
the interests of their country. 

To sum up, ina word, the great causes of com- 
plaint against Great Britain, your committee need 
only say—That the United States as a sovereign 
and independent power, claim the right to use the 
ecean, Which is the common and acknowledged 
highway of nations, for the purposes of transport- 
ing in their own vessels, the products of their own 
soil and the acquisitions oftheir own industry, to 4 





as they infringe the neutral rights of the United. 


Great Britain; or bowever sensibly the latter may . 
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market in the ports of friendly nations, and te bring 
home, in return, such articics as the necessities or 
convenience ‘may require—always regarding the 


rights of beiligerents, as defined by the established | 


laws ofnations. Great Britain in defiance of this 
incontestible right, captures every American ves- 
sel bound to or returning from a port where her 
commerce is not favored: enslaves our seamen, and 
in spite of our remonstrances perseveres in these 
vpere-siens, : 

To wrongs so daring in character, and so dis- 
graceful in their execution, it is impossible that the 
people of the United State; should remain indifier- 
ent. We must now tamely and quietly submit, or 
we raust resist by those means wuich God has plac- 
ed within our reach. 

¥our committee would not cast.a shade over the 
American name, by the expression of a doubt 
which branch of thisalternative will be embraced. 
The occasion is now presented when the national 
character, misunderstood :ind traduced tor a time by 
fureign and domestic enemies, should be vinelicated. 

If we have not rushed to a field of batile like the 
nations who are led by the mad ambition of a single 
chief or the avarice of a corrupted court, it has not 
proceeded from a fear of war, but from our love of 
justice and humanity. ‘That proud spirit of liberty 
and independence, which sustained our fathers in the 
successful assertion of their rights against foreign 
aggression, is not yet suak. ‘The patriotic fire of 
the revolution sill burns in the American breast with 
a hely and unextinguishable flame and wil conduct 
this nation to those high destinies, which are not 
less the reward of dignified moderation, than of ex- 
alted valor. | 

But we have borne with injury until forbearance 
has ceased to be a virtue. The sovereignty and in- 
dependence of these states, purchased and sanctifi- 
ed by the blood of our fathers, from whom we re- 
ceived them, not for ourselves only, but as the in- 
heritance of our posterity, are deliberately and sys- 
tematically violated. And the period has arrived, 
when in the opinion of your committee, it is the 
sacred duty of congress to call forth the patriotism 
and resources of the country. By the aid of these, 
and with the blessing of God, we confidenuy trust 
veshall be enabled to precure that redress, which 
has been sought for by justice, by remonstrance and 
forbearance in vain. 

Your committee, reserving fora future report, 
those ulterior measures, which in their opinion 
ought to be pursued, would at this time earnestly 
' recommend, in the words of the President, ‘“Vhat 
the United States be immediately put into an ar- 


responding with the national spirit and expecta- 
tions.” And to this end, they beg leave to submit, 
for the adoption of the house, the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Reselved, That the military establishment as 
. authorised by the existing laws, ought.to be imme- 
diately completed by filling up the ranks and pro- 
longing the enlistment of the troops; and that to. 
encourage enlistments, a bounty in lands ought to 
be given in addition to the pay and bounty now al- 
lowed by law. 

2. That an additional force of ten thousand regu - 
lar troops ought to be immediately raised to serve 
for three years; and that.a bounty in lands ought to 
be given to encourage enlistments. 

3. Fhat it is expedient.to authorise the president, 
under. proper regulations, to accept the service of 
any number of yolunteers not exceeding fifty thou- 
send; to -be organized, trained and held-in readi-| 


* 
» 
, 
' 
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ness to act on such service us the exigences of th® 
sovernment may require. 

4. That the president be authorised to order out 
from time to time such detachments of the militia, 
as in his opinion the public service may require. 

_ 3% That all the vessels not now in service belong- 
ing to the navy and worthy ofrepair be immediately 
fitted up and put in commission. 

6. That it is expedient to permit our merchant 
vessels owned exclusively by resideat citizens, and 
commanded and navigated solely by citizens, toarm 
funder proper regulations to be prescribed by law, 
in self-defence, against all unlawful proceedings to- 
wards them on the high seas. 

‘The house adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, December 2. Ichn Taliaferro, declared 
by the house to be entitled to the seat lately occu- 
— by John P. Hungerford, appeared and took his 

Mr. Gold reported an amendment to the bill res- 
pecting taking affidavits and bail in and fer the cir- 
cut courts of the United States, which was referred 
to a committee of the whole. 

_ The amendment of the senate to the bill “extend- 
ing the time for opening the several land offices es- 


by the house. So the bill requires only the signa- 
ture of the president to become a law. ~ 

The house resolved itself into a committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the bill allowing 
further time for completing the payments on certain 
lands held by right of pre-emption in the Mississippi 
territory; which was gone through, reported to the 
iouse, and ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 

Mr. Little, from the committee appointed to wait 
on the president of the United States, witha resolu- 
tion passed on Friday, calling for certain informa- 
tion, reported that they had performed that duty, 
and received for answer that the president would 
cause due attention to be paid to the request of the 
house. And the house adjourned. 

L'uesday, December 3. Mr. Dawson, from the 
committee on that subject, reported a bill for the 
relief of the infirm, disabled and superannuated offi- 
cers and soldiers of the late and of the present army 
of the United States; which was read the first and 
second time and committed to a conimittee of the 
whole house. 

On motion of Mr. Randolph, 

Ordered, that the committee appointed to enquire 





ito the faithful application of public monies, be au- 
ithorised and empowered to send for persons and 


} 
re 4 | papets. 
mor and attitude demanded by the crisis, and cor- 


On motion of Mr. Newton, 

Resolved, thut the committee of commerce and 
manufactures be instructed to enquire whether any, 
and if any, what alteration and amendments are ne- 
cessary to be made in the several acts of congress 
establishing ports of entry and delivery. 

Anengrossed bill allowing afurther time for com- 
pleting the payments on certain lands held by the 
right of pre-emptions in the Mississippi Territory, 
was read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4. On motion of Mr. Williams, 

Resolved, That. the committee of commerce and 
manufactures be instructed to report a bill explana- 
tory of the act laying duties on manufactured copper. 

Apportionment bili—The amendments of the senate 
to the bill for the apportionment of representatives 
were then considered. 


Mr. Stanford moved that the further consideration 
thereof be postponed until to-morrow; which was d¢- 
teymined in the negative—Yeas 56—Nays 72. 





tablished in the territory of Orleans,” was agreed to - 
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After considerable further debate the house then ad-| 


journed. [For Thursday’s proceedings sce page 256.] 
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The Documents. 


On aslight consideration of the subject we design- 
ed to have offered some remarks on the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Monroe and Mr. Foster, respect- 
ing the orders in council. But, on reflection, as wi 
modesily believed we could not “argufy ihe topic,” 
better than the secretary of state, we thought 1i¢ as 
well to abandon the idea!—Perhaps, however, it 
may beright to call the attention of our readers to 
this conclusion, inevitably to be drawn from a care- 
ful perusal of the arguments of these gentlemen, pro 
and con, that Great Britain dznands, as a condition 
for the revocation of these orders, tat we should eom- 
pel France and the powers of the continent, with whom 
she is at war to receive her manufactures and produce. 
TuIs IS THE PLAIN ENGLISH OF TUE MATTER, IN SHORT 
HAND. 








The Chronicle. 


Wasuincton, Dec. 5. 

We learn that letters from Vincennes announce 
the return to that place of the United States’ troops 
and volunteers who were present at the late engage- 
ment near the Propliet’s town. it is not understood 
that the Indians made the least attempt to impede 
their return. Indeed their complete dispersion, and 
the loss they encountered on the field of battle, pro- 
bably put it out of their power. 

A letter from an oflicer in col. Boyd’s regiment of 
regulars, states that the officers and men, volun- 
teers as well as regulers, displayed great bravery 
and determined courage. The loss of the regular 
troops is said to have been, including the wound- 
ed that have died since the battle, about 20 killed 
and 57 wounded. 

Extract ofa letter from governor Harrison to the 
secretary of war, dated head quarters, near the 
Prophet's town, Nov. 8th, 1811. 

Str—I have the honor to inform you, that the 
dawn of yesterday terminated an action between the 
troops under my command, and the whole of the 
Prophet’s force. Their precipitate retreat leaving 
a number of their warriors dead on the field, and 
the subsequent abandonment of their town, (which 
was partially fortificd) attest for us a complete and 
decisive victory: It has, however, been dearly pur- 
chased. A number of brave and valuable men have 
fallen victims to their zeal for their country’s ser- 
vice. The behavior of the regulars and militia 
troops was such as would have done honor to vete- 
rans. I arrived at my present position (a mile from 
the town) on the evening of the 6th instant—a 
correspondence was immediately opened with the 
Prophet, and there was every appearance of a suc- 
cessful termination of the expedition, without 
‘bloodshed. Indeed there was an agreement for a 
suspension of hostilities, until a further communi- 
cation should take place on the next day. Contra- 
ry, however, to this engagement, he attacked me 
at half past four o’clock in the morning, so sudden- 
ly, that the Indians were in the camp before many 
of the men could get out of their tents. A little 
confusion for a short time prevailed, but aided by 
the great exertions of the officers, I was soon ena- 
bied to form the men in order. The companies 
which were hard pressed were supported, several 
Successful charges made, and about day-light, the 
enemy were finally put to flight. Our killed and 
Wounded amount to 179, of these 42 are now dead. | 


{ have not been able to ascertain the number of 
Indians in the action, it must however have been 
considerable, . 

The principal chief of those Potawatemies, who 
have joined the Prophet, is wounded, and in our pos. 
session. I have taken care of him, and shall send 
him back to his iribe. Ata more leisure moment 
{shall do myself the honor to transmit a more par- 
ticular account of the action, and of our previous 
movements, and af, with the highest respect, six; 
your humbie servant, 

Wo. HENRY, HARRISON. 
The hon. iWin. Eusiis, secretary of War. 





Batrruorer, December 7, 1811. 

Forrren. We have London advices to the 20th 
of October, with late dates frem France, Portug 

and Spain. 
grain, have been very deficient, and a large foreign 
supply wil be demanded. American wheat is rated 
at 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per 70/bs. Flaxseed, clover- 
seed, rice and tar are in demand. A serious dispute 
is reported to exist between the marquis Wellesley 
and Mr. Perceval; “when rowgiues fall out,’ €e— 
Bonaparte is collecting a considerable army (30,000 
men) at Cherburg with the ostensible view of at- 
tacking the islands of Jersey and Guernsey—ié is 
alse said that he is making preparation to take pos- 
session of Denmark; a most improbable report— 
Captain Bingham, late of the Little Belt, has been 
made a pest-captain and promoted to the command 
ofa frigate—for his gallant attack on the President. 
Theking of England still lived but was pronounced 
incurable An Englishman by the name of Wag. 
staff, detected in putting on board a vessel for New- 
York a quantity of spindles used in spinning cotton, 





in which vessel he himself also designed to have 
left the country, has been committed to prison, and. 
doubtless, will be severely punished. From Ire. 
land we expect interesting news: this nation ha; 
long been in aferment. The catholic delegates 
were determined to hold their convention in Dublin 
in October last, the lord lieutenant’s proclamation 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Public anxicty 
was wound up to the highest pitch, to know the 
course that would be pursued. The prevailing 
opinion at Sierre Leone is, that the celebrated 
traveller, Mungo Park, died at Tombucto. 
An American scheoner, with 400 slaves on board, 
was lately captured in the African seas by the 
British. The emperor of the French, in his late 
tour, was accompanied by all the ministers of state 
except the duke of Bassano, who remained at Paris 
to receive Mr. Barlow. The many vessels visited 
by French privateers and public vessels near the 
coasts of France, though bound to or from England, 
and suffered to proceed unmolested, gives us happy 
assurance that the decrees are repealed. The 











British, on the contrary make numerous captures of 
American vessels passing to and from the ports of 


France—between 80 and 100 are known to have 
been seized since the revocation of the French edicts: 


A division of the French wing said to be command.« 


ed by marshal Soult, appeared in the neighborhood 
of Algesiras, about the 10th of October, and ‘com- 


pelled the Spanish general Ballesteros, to seek -pro~ 


tection under the batteries of Gibraltar. His force 


was less than 6000 men, and he effected his retreat 


without much loss. The French are in full posses- 


sion of St. Rogue. 


Various rumours have reached us of the unsettled 
state of Mexico; but as we have little other intelli- 
gence than what comes from the reyadlists (on which 





In England the crops of wheat and other. 


wé place no dependence) and indeed not much of 
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that, we know not what crelit to give them.~ it 


APPERTS, however, that a bloody civil war was raging 
in the ternal provinces May se 2. Gods*” be de> 
feauted,. 

‘The war in Turkey has assumed a more active and 
vigorous character. Some warm acuions have ta- 
ken place on the left bank of the Danube, ia which 
the Russians claim the yietory. ‘Phe army of ihe 
iziev in receiving great reintorce: nents. But oa 

e 18thofOct.aT urkish frigate arrived in Bag baad, 
conveying, it was said, official inteliigeuce of peace 
having been col neluded bet weed ‘Turkey and Russia. 

The Bik itish par lk unent is to assenible ior tlie dis- 
»atch of business in the first weck in January. ‘The 

srictions oa the regency are to cease in six W eeks 
thebendter. Price of Stacks, Oct. 20.—3 per cent 
consols for money, 63 1-S—-1-a—-for account 65 9-8 
~—omnium I dis. 

The prince regent has appointed Charles Stuart 
Esq. (iinister to Portuga/, and member of tie 
Ports uese Rerency,) rear-admiral George Cock 

Suriie, and John Philip Moricr, late Chars ei Af 
fea ‘es to he United Siaies, WNMissioners to 
mediate vil the Aitali’s of the Spanish colonies, ane 
Ula Spalii. fA ¢ 1ecrce lately passed the Spanish 
Cortes for the hese purpose; whic ch, from various 
circumstances, We are assured will avail them noth- 
ing.- The tree of liberty 1s too deeply pianted (we 
trust,) in South America, to be cast down by 
ior eigii force, or undermined by foreign eniissavies. 
The peopie have tasted the sweets ofc cayil and reii- 
vious freedom, and will not ect with them easiiy } 

The cardinals sent by the emperor Be Krancée to 


= 


“A deputation arrived last night of 19 Choctaiws, 
47 Cherokees, a1 45 Stiawanees, trom the nort?- 
)West, including two or three from tribessinknow 
to us, for want of interpreters. The Shawanecs 
were accompanied by a Creek, who has resided - 
mony them for the last twenty vears. A great mitt - 
ber of our chiefs are assembled. 

“The Cherokees inform me, they have entir> 
confidence ia the jusiice of our government, and s 
jfaras the voad f om ‘Tennessee passes through the 
Hland, they have given their consent. They heret - 
fore ‘had some don! bts relative to the affairs of the: 
nations; but the just conduct of our, government 
has bow united them in an unshaken confidence 11 
ii—their business here is to at!just some matters re 
lative to property between the Crecks arid. them, 


and to nieet tue Uhickasaws in relaiion io their lan | 
claim.’ 


=< — 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
| Vhursdey, Dec. 5.—The speaker laid pees the 
house Bees y resolutions of the people of St. Louts, 
U.L. expr essive of their wishes for an alteration in 
the form of @overnment of that terr itory. 

Thevill from the senate making provisiqn for the 
corps of engmeers, was referred to a committee of 
the whole on Wednesda Ly. 

The amendment of the senate to the bill for an- 
cortioning r eprescntatives was then taken up, and af- 
ter soine tume spent therein , the qi iestion on agveein? 
was taken and determined in the negative—ayes 65 
—noes 6i—ti ie speaker voting in the negative. <A 
committee of three members was appointed to cun- 
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the ig og havere turned: to Par isW ithout ace omplish-} fer W ith a CO Mimi ice ot the senate reiative to this 


age ihe obyect or ther journey. The holy iather 
tinny resisted ail they demande d, not dezgning even 
a reply . .He spoke only to the ftaltan cardinals. 

“he Messengers: Licutenant Biddle, of the U. 
S nave,end Mr. ‘Taylor, arrived inthis city on Satu - 
Gay evening, from Was bington. “hey are to wait 
ere iGr these despatclhic 3 (which are expected by 
this morning’s mail;) oi tie receipt of which they 
will embar & immediately in the U.S. sloop of war 

lormmet, Capt. Lawrence, for France and England 

[MV Fork paper. 

The general assembly of N. Cavoiina convened at 
Raleigh on the 19th utt. Gen. Jesnvea Rennicx was 
whose Speake r of the Senaie, aad Wa. flawKIns 
epee the house of Cousmous. 


disagreement between the two houses: 


~_——- 
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‘Phe iiditor’s Department. 

Fearing to faiigue our readers with poli tical mat- 
ter, we have postponed several articles of that natur- 
to make room tor miscellany. The next paper will 
be valuable in statistics; with the sueceeding (No. 16) 
shall be issued a s: Ippicment, to dispose ofa greate- 
portion of the matter that presses upon us, from the 
meeting of congr ess and theseveral state legisl: tures. 
To get in heresfier more articles spec ially’ designed 
as records, a yery oma, but beautiful type will be 
procured as soonas possible. 





‘he legislature of Virginia convened at Rich- 
mond on Monday last. FKeoSert Tay lor, esq. Was re-; 
eiveted speaker of tie senate, ati d James Sar bour, 
coq. speaker of the house of d cle gates. 

The convention elected in Orleans Territory to} 
frame a constitution, &c. inet ai the time appointed 
bylaw; but, without commencing the business tor | 
which they were convened, oe ay? ‘14 Gays, | 
on account of the continucd insalubrity of the at- 
mosphere at that place. 

It is understood that Cesar-.2. Rodney, Esq. has 
resigned the office of attorney general of the United 
States; and that Wiikam Pinkney, esq; is to Le his 
successor, Who his resigned his seat in the senate: 
ot Maryland. 
Liztract of a letier from colonel Hawkins, the Creek 

avent, dated Septem! ber 20,1811, tou gentleman of 

re epectabiliiy neur Columbia. 

“fam now at Tookaubatchee, attending on the: 
national council just convencd, to prepare’ their 
minds for the opening of roads through the Indian| 


country in conformity with tice orders of government, 
' 
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“Ty he Spani ards—sg C calle d by the natiy co On 4a 
count of their pr ile, 
- 


Exnars. In the table (page 237,) for present 
number of members in the house of representative; 
from Massachusetis, for 18” read 17. 

And, in the motion made by Col. Little (page 240) 


}1 respeciing American seamen, strike out ail that eal 


which makes a distinction between native and adopte ! 
citizens. It is astonishing how this distinction could 
have been drawn by the reporter, seeing there was 
nothiig like it in the resolution, or the design 0. 

ithe mover; whose pi ‘inciples, I know, are hostile to 
such discrimination. 
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Died, on Tuesday morning last, in the 38th yecr 
of his age, Mr. Grorcr Dogan, of this city, print- 
er, and one of the nroprietors of the “American.” 
For the decease of an honest man, society mourns; 
and, aS his acquaintance was general, few pe’- 
sons have been more extensively and sincerely la- 
mented. His warm heart, liberal ideas, and gen- 
tlemanly deportment—plain sincerity, active charity 
and universal benevolence, secured him the love of 
all. Hewas at peaee with mankind living; and di- 
ec with a bicssed assurance that his peace was made 
with his God. Eulogy is lost in bringing te mind 
the practical yirtues of our endeared and departee 
friend 
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